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VILLANELLE 


No matter what the fates contrive 
Stand against that ominous wind 
So young, so fair, so much alive. 


Though each day’s spent in a buzzing hive 
That light constancy will never bend 
No matter what the fates contrive. 


Your bouncing spirit helps revive 
Some empty soul you chance befriend 
So young, so fair, so much alive. 


Your angelic laughter must survive 
Though others try to break or rend 
No matter what the fates contrive. 


Like contented children we will thrive 
On joy and laughter we depend 
So young, so fair, so much alive. 


Pain and grief may plague our lives 
Your loving warmth the sorrow mends 
No matter what the fates contrive 

So young, so fair, so much alive. 


Ed Zinn 


LOVE SONG 


notes make love to my soul 
thrill to the insistent low 
beat of the bass 

he wears a beard 


black eyes stare 

the violinist touches 
my heart and 

runs his bow slowly 
over its swollen artery 


tenderly, a 

cello player holds me 
entranced 

within his melody 


the conductor wipes 
his brow and joins us 


Katy Shannon 


LOST IN THE COAST WOODS 


Lost! No compass. No matches. No Sense! Going to the woods alone and unprepared. 

No sun to guide me. Which way out? The wrong way will lead deeper into the forest. | might never 
be found. | remember that a plane was lost in these woods. It was three years before the wrecked 
plane and two skeletons were found. Fear shakes me. | call. My voice fades away into the stillness. 


A little brown bird picks at the dead spruce needles underfoot.A blue jay suddenly rasps a warning. 
A human walks here. Don’t panic. Wait. I sit on a mossy log. The stillness smothers me. The big spruce 
trees surround me. | feel as though I’m in prison. How long? Will any one ever find me? | call and call. 
Startled, the little brown bird flies away. The aloneness envelopes me like a chilling wind. Panic hits 
me. | leap up. Any direction, any way! Just get out of here! A thicket of salmonberry brush stops me. | 
fight my way through it. It slaps me in the face and clutches at my clothes. | come to the edge of a 
deep canyon. 


My good sense tells me to wait. Some one will find me. But the thought of staying here in the dark, 
alone, makes me shiver. Maybe no one will ever find me. Maybe I'll slowly starve to death. No! Not 
that! 


Across the canyon is a high ridge. | remember some one saying that if lost in the woods don’t go up, 
go down. | follow the canyon down, struggling through sword fern and salal higher than my head. 
Wild blackberry vines curl around my ankle. | grap a bush to keep from falling and get a handful of 
stickers. Devil’s Club. 


The canyon ends. A box canyon going nowhere. | sink down at the foot of a big spruce tree, too 
tired, too beat, too discouraged to go any further. The top branches of the trees fill the sky overhead; 
their lowest branches hang twenty feet from the ground. Young alders grow in every open space. | 
can’t see five feet ahead. Never in all my life did | ever feel so helpless, so alone! | shout and shout. 
No answer. The stillness sweeps over me. My ears, accustomed to noise, strain to hear a sound. 


Then | hear it. Low, indistinct but continuous. There is no sound just like it in the world. The ocean 
is west! That’s the way home. | was going in the wrong direction, deeper into the forest. The high ridge 
had deadened the sound. 


| leap up, my fatigue forgotten. | climb the ridge, scrambling over fallen logs and pushing through 
young alders. Near the top a patch of evergreen blackberries stops me. | cannot force a way through 
those dense vines with big sharp thorns. But | know that | am close to civilization. There are no more 
big trees and | can hear the ocean distinctly. 


| work my way through red huckleberry and salmonberry brush and finally reach the top of the 
ridge. The other side has been logged off. Below me, two miles away, stretches a panorama of farms, 
houses, a highway and cars; beyond is the ocean, hurling its crested waves against white sand. | sit 
down to rest and feast my eyes. | am back in the world of noise and people. 


Blanche Pickering Burgess 


A MOTHER’S REFLECTIONS 


He’s my son, my child, but at times 

| can’t stand him. 

Yes, | love him, but does motherly love 
Include liking your child at all times? 

| feel a prisoner of this wornout 
Concept labled ‘‘Motherly Love.” 


Whoopee!!! Try being a mother, 
A Conscious Mother. 


| don’t beat or abuse, 

But | can understand why some do. 
Mothers are human; they can and do fail. . . 
Often. 


As gullible romantics they easily fall for: 
..a homemade card 
...a stemless flower picked from the 
neighbor’s best 
...a tear-stained face coupled with 
red-rimmed eyes 
..a Skeptical smile 
...the hustle-bustle to finish what was 
asked of him — yesterday. 
...or those sneaky ‘‘I love you's” 


Sometimes all of this and more 

Pull from an angry motner 

The compassion and forgiveness from which she shies, 
Forsometimes..... anger FEELS GOOD!!! 

| don’t want to be a “Brady-Bunch-Mom’’;’ 

| want to kick, scream, yell. 

| want unrestrained “kidness,” freedom. 

No ties; no strings; no decisions. 

Just a short vacation from ‘““momness.”’ 


(The front door slams.) 
“Hey Mom! What's for dinner?” 


Linda M. Ball 
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Suzanne Reid McKinley 


AFTERNOON JOURNEY 


| don’t remember why, but | was angry with my mother — so angry that my body was trembling and 
steam should have been coming out of my ears. It was on a summer day when | was four or five. 
Searching for ways to get back at her, | finally thought of what my revenge would be: to run away. 
Boy, would she be sorry! My mind was racing with plans. | was scared, but the house was closing in 
and there wasn’t room for both of us. 


My mother was in the kitchen starting dinner. It was a warm, sunny day, but dark and stuffy in the 
house — and growing darker and stuffier as my rage grew. Going to my room to get some things, | 
picked up a toothbrush and a pair of jeans. | felt as though | weighed a thousand pounds. My head 
was spinning. Where would | sleep? What would | eat? | had no time for details. 


| walked through the house and headed toward the screen door. As | pushed it open, | felt as though 
| was going out into a new world, from the oppressive house into the bright wide-open outdoors, 
seemingly larger than before. | slowly took in my old surroundings, as if never to see them again. As | 
passed the garage | looked in at the benches covered with jars of my favorite canned foods, plums 
and apricots. | sure would miss those. Gently | touched and smelled our yellow roses. They had 
always seemed to brighten up my day, but not today. | glanced at our yard and smelled the fresh-cut 
grass as | descended our steep driveway saying my last good-byes. 


During this whole experience | felt the absence of any other people besides my mother and me. My 
bothersome brothers weren’t around, nor my sister, nor my dad for that matter. There were no kids 
playing in their yards, or people mowing lawns, or dogs barking. It was just me on my angry adventure 
away from home and my mother in the kitchen cooking dinner. 


As | came to the end of our driveway | turned left, as if | knew exactly where | was going. We lived 
nine houses from the corner, but it seemed to take hours to get there. | was walking slowly, deep in 
thought. | noticed the warm air hitting my face. | looked up into the blue sky; it was like seeing it for 
the first time. 


Finally | reaced the house at the corner. It was surrounded by a long, crystal-white picket fence. 
Seeing patches of blue sky through the fence made me feel as if | was in jail. | was scared, knowing it 
was against the rules to go beyond the fence. For a long time | stood there gazing across the streets. 
Which way should | cross? Where would | go? | started to think about my mom. She must be worried, 
wondering where | had gone. The thought of never seeing my family again began popping into my 
mind. | also began thinking about dinner. The sun was going down quickly, and | was getting a little 
frightened and sad about my adventure. | wanted my mother, thinking maybe she could cheer me up. 
| had given up. | felt defeated. Then, at that moment, | wanted to be home more than anything else in 
the world. | turned and whizzed home like lightening, taking only seconds to arrive once again at our 
silver screen door. | yanked it open and ran into the kitchen. 


My mother was peeling potatoes, her curly brown hair shaking to the rhythm of her arms. | went to 
her. Leaning against the cupboard, | watched her work. | knew she didn’t even know | had run away, 
because she didn’t ask where | had been. | said, ‘Mom, | ran away from home.” “‘Where did you go, 
Carrie?” she asked. To the end of the block,” | responded, feeling sort of foolish. She stopped peeling 
potatoes and looked down at me, her beautiful brown eyes full of love, and she just smiled. | kind of 
giggled, she laughed, and we both stood together laughing. That smile she gave me made my anger for 
her flow out through the top of my head, and replaced it with the feeling of being very much loved 


and wanted. 


Carolyn Reilly 


REITERATION 


| miss you more than | have missed the sun. 
All through the weary winter, heavy rain 

Has dulled my days and dampened every one 
Of my bright dreams. Today, again, again 

| hear the baleful sound of wet on wet. 

| think the world and | will shortly drown. 

| never thought my eyes could so forget 

The sight of blue in all this gray and brown. 
But | could bear that worry on my own, 
Withstand the lack of sky and clear dry air, 
Content myself with moonlit nights alone, 
Go even without those and hardly care; 
Were sounds my mind, in missing you, repeats, 
Not so like the rain out in the streets. 


Rae Marie Zimmerling 


passion revisited 


never be satisfied. 
they lie when they 
say tranquility can 
be found. 

live in passionate 
pursuit — year round 


you cannot hold 

a feeling asa 

lover’s body — 

it will escape the 
delicately scented trap 
your mind has set. 


be not a prison 

for your spirit, it 

will break the lock of 
your grasping 

desire, and melt the 

bars of your mind with its 


ceaseless fire. 

let it rage and glow, running 

amidst the 

timbers of your soul, lest 

the wood should rot, in growing old. 


Katy Shannon 
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REQUIEM FORA SENTINEL 


Her light and horn were tended longer than most men tend their wives, longer than insurance 
companies say a person is supposed to live. Her duty began in 1881 and ended in 1957. She stands 
alone now, a silent epitaph to the long-ago sailors who relied on their ears to catch the sound of 
crashing waves that warned of the danger of jagged rocks. 


The light was mounted 133 feet above the Pacific Queen' on a desolate, brutal hunk of basalt and 
was sometimes submerged under mountainous seas roiled by winter storms. The idea to build a 
lighthouse south of the Columbia River was suggested in 1878.? Loss of ships and men had continued 
to increase along the coast, particularly in the vicinity of Tillamook Head and the Columbia River bar. 
The river and coastline were becoming notorious as a ship’s graveyard. Public complaints forced the 
U.S. Lighthouse Board into action, and plans were started to raise a light along the coast. 


A suggestion was made to build the lighthouse on top of Tillamook Head. The idea was rejected 
because the cost of building and maintaining an access road would be prohibitive, and the top of the 
eleven-hundred foot promontory was frequently shrouded in clouds while it was clear at sea level. It 
was thought a light would be invisible under such conditions at night, and a foghorn that high above 
the water might not be heard easily.* 


Major G.I. Gillespie, district lighthouse engineer, studied the situation and decided that the 
lighthouse must be built at sea on top of Tillamook Rock. His idea met with immediate opposition 
because the rock had never been climbed before and was considered unconquerable.* H. 
S. Wheeler, the steel-nerved man who took over Gillespie’s job, had a simple assignment: be the first 
person to climb and survey Tillamook Rock. 


The Lighthouse Board approved construction, after all other sites had been turned down, and 
Wheeler went to work. After several abortive attempts to set foot on the rock, Wheeler and his crew 
of engineers finally scrambled up the rock from a small boat in June of 1879.° His survey showed 
that the only way to chisel a foundation for the lighthouse was to blast loose several feet of 
overhanging rock, shaped like a fist, which at that time stood 120 feet above sea level. 


This procedure was difficult for the Lighthouse Board to accept. While they wallowed around in red 
tape, John R. Trewaves, a master mason with years of experience building lighthouses on the coast of 
England, was called in to make a construction survey. In all of his experience in the United Kingdom 
he had never seen the likes of Tillamook Rock.’ Destiny willed that he would never build another 
lighthouse. On September 18, 1879, while trying to climb the rock, he lost his footing, fell into the sea, 
and drowned. 


1. James A. Gibbs, Jr. , Tillamook Light 
(Portland, Oregon: Binfords and Mort, 1953 4. tbid. 
Ed)))p. 32. 5. Ibid., p. 58. 
2. Ibid., p. 57 6. Ibid., p. 60. 
3. Ibid 7. \bid., p. 58. 


News of his death was a great shock and public resentment arose against the lighthouse project. 
Lighthouse authorities decided to continue the work, believing there was an urgent need for a light on 
the rock. The crews to be hired would have to make the same perilous trip to the rock that Wheeler 
and his men had made, and many men flatly refused to work there. Those who stayed with the project 
had worked dangerous jobs before.® 


Their main job was to blast the top of the six-million-year-old hunk of basalt to make room for 
buildings and equipment. When each day’s blasting was over, the men huddled inside a canvas tent, 
their only shelter.’ The winds lashed the ocean campsite, tearing at the tent. Spray from the waves 
often swept over it, drenching the workmen and threatening to wash all into the sea below. Frequently 
the cookstove was filled with salt water and the supplies became thoroughly soaked.'° As fall 
turned to winter, the rough ocean prevented ships from reaching the rock to unload supplies. The 
stranded crew had to make do with what they had left. Miraculously they survived the winter storms 
until the spring’s calmer seas allowed supply ships to bring fresh provisions. The work continued."' 


Finally the rock was ready to receive the building blocks. With the new materials came the cor- 
nerstone with the inscription: Tillamook Rock Light Station June 24, 1880.'? From that day the 
lighthouse took shape as the squares of granite rose, block by block. The walls were as thick as a 
medieval castle to withstand the force of the winter storms. The Fresnel lens cast the first beams of 
the light on the evening of January 21, 1881, after 575 working days spent in completing the 
lighthouse and installing the equipment. The final bill for the construction was $123,493, which was 
$73,100 beyond the original estimate.'* 


The first keepers took over and operated the light station with only rare failures during the terrible 
storms which hammered the rock. One of those tempests boiled the waves into such a frenzy that a 
huge boulder was flung above the height of the lighthouse and crashed through the roof of the 
dwelling." 


Modern times began to press in on the lighthouse and her crew. Shipboard radar installations gave 
sailors electronic eyes to see the coastline in fog and at night; they did not have to depend on the 
lighthouse to guide them away from disaster. When operational costs exceeded the Lighthouse 
Service budget allowances, the U.S. Coast Guard took over and made further financial cuts. Finally, 
the Coast Guard declared the station surplus. 


The last keeper, Oswald Allik, shut down the light for the last time at one second past midnight 
September 1, 1957. Sinc e then a radar-reflecting, lighted red buoy marked 2TR has ridden at anchor 
one mile west of the roc k as areplacement for the historic lighthouse. '* 


In 1969 Allik returned to inspect the lighthouse. He climbed the rock and looked into the deserted 
bunkhouse, galley, diesel shed, and light tower. The years and elements had taken their toll. Allik 
used the word “deplorable” to describe the interior of the station. Mildew, rust, and corrosion were 
everywhere.'* He returned to shore, committing the rock to the seagulls and the sea lions. 


12. Ibid., p. 72. 8. Ibid., p. 60. 

13. James A. Gibbs, Jr., Sentinels of the North 9. Ibid., p. 67 

Pacific (Portland, Oregon: Binfords and Mort, 10. Ibid., p. 68. 
1955), p. 19. 141. James A. Gibbs, Jr., Tillamook Light 
14. Ibid., p. 75. (Portland, Oregon: Binfords and Mort, 1979 
15. Gibbs, Tillamook Light, 1979 Ed., p. 121. Ed.), pp. 68, 72. 

16. Ibid., p. 132. 


Robert N. Sealy 
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Barbara Blumenstein 


WHEN | WAS YOUNG 


When | was a child, | saw many ways. 
Up, Down. Here, there. 

Around. 

Now that | am older 

| see in two ways: 

Straight haead 

And 

Backwards. 


When I was a child, | saw many colors. 
Red, blue. Yellow, Green. 
Now that | am older, 
| see only three: 
Black, white 
And Grey. 


When |! was a child, | knew many words. 
Love, come. Sweet, stay. 

Now that | am older 

| know only two: 

Yes 

And 

No. 


When |! was a child, | had things to do, 
Places to go. 

Now that I’m older, 

I sit firmly on the ground 

With my eyes squeezed tight, 

And remember the way things were 
When | was young. 


Kathi Williams 
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MY YARD 


Neighbors mutter about its length, 

Drop hints: “Feed a starving goat!” or 

Suggest designs for storage barns. 

Their grass, crew-cut, green with brown hints, 

Lies smugly empty. Roses bloom where they 
Should: trees stand neatly trimmed, flowers weeded. 


The flowers in my yard came on the wind. 
Or maybe from a passing bird. 

The old apple trees, the willow, 

And the juniper hang heavy and 
unpruned, making little secret hiding 
Places for the fairy folk; and for me. 


Sometimes | wish that | lived here alone, 
That the people, their houses and 
Sad-neat grounds were gone, as if God, 
With a mighty sweep of his hand, snatched 
them away, leaving just me, my trees and 
Uncut grass, a forest and fairy folk. 


| could peel the bark from the willow 

sticks | would cut free, and use it 

To bind the willow whips into 

A neatly rounded shelter woven 

Through with more willow, or bundles of grass 
Or even a juniper bough or two. 


Handfuls of grass, pulled free, would make by bed; 
Early morning rain, my shower. 

| would breakfast on fish, brought by 

birds, and pineapple, given by the 

Fairy folk. Then | would climb the apple 

Trees, run barefoot through the hot summer grass. 


When the moonlight would come to light my land, 
With the world about me at peace, 

Frogs and katydids would sing their 

Evening song. And I, from under the 

Shadows, would come, free, to dance on the grass 
Surrounded by moonlight, well loved by wind. 


Diane Hankins 
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You walk away from me 


Like a witness leaving the scene of acrime 
Who doesn’t want to be involved. 
But we aren’t the witneses, we’re the felons, 


Both of us. 

And leaving me standing 
In an empty house, 

Door slam echoing, 
Won't change that. 


MIRRORS MEN 


| can’t believe it. 

There they are. 

Just standing there. 
Looking at each other. 
Reflecting one another. 
The older (I think) 

Is a little cracked. 


Kathi Williams 


Beth Hagerth 


REFUGEE LOGIC 


There is nothing 

to eat 

so we watch 

the flowers 

fold into themselves 
preparing for 

sleep. 


Kathi Williams 
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NIGHT EXCURSION 


A massive iron door swung open effortlessly on well-oiled hinges. We knew without being told that 
it was used frequently. A blast of dank, cold air hit us, sending chills of horror down the spines of 
those who were squeamish about the dark, as | was. We tried to resist entering but could not. It was 
as if we had no wills of our own. We could think but not act of our own free will. 


We entered the corridor. How many or who my companions were, | could not see. An eerie light 
seeming to come from from nowhere kept us from bumping blindly into the damp walls of the cavern. 
The floor was slippery with what felt like slime and mud. On and on we went. Moans and screams 
were coming from all sides of us; there must have been cells or rooms on each side of this seemingly 
endless corridor. We could not see anything except the hypnotizing light that seemed to draw us 
deeper and deeper into a black hole. ‘‘Where and to what are we going?” | wondered. Suddenly we 
rounded the bend in the huge hallway. The light was so bright it blinded us. Again my terror was so 
great that | could not look at my companions. 


“You should be ashamed of yourself. They are as terrified as you!” | chided myself, but | could not 
look around. | did not seem to have any control of my body with the exception of being able to walk. | 
wanted to cry out, ‘What is going on? Why are we here?” But | could not speak. 


At the far end of the brilliantly-lighted room was a huge throne with six smaller chairs on each side 
of it. The throne dominated the end of the room because of its size and splendor. The chairs seemed 
insignificant in the throne’s brilliance. A voice seemed to come from the throne, although no one sat 
in it. The voice called my name. Shaking with fright, unable to speak, | nodded my head. My knees 
were shaking so violently | could hardly step away from my companions. “Dear God, please help 
me,” | pleaded. 


“You have to choose one of three things. You have fifteen seconds,” the voice thundered. ‘’You 
have the choise of the use of your legs, your hands or your eyes,” it continued, echoing in the am- 
phitheater. The unseen speaker banged what must have been a large gavel. It brought me out of my 
lethargy. 


“Which?” | reasoned quickly. ‘My legs — a wheel chair would do; my eyes — braille; and the 
feeling in my fingers would help me pass the time.” | could hear myself screaming, ““My hands, my 
hands!” 


With a start, | realized | was sitting up in my bed, my body wet with persperation, completely 
exhausted, mentally and physically. | was holding my hands as close to my body as | could, as if trying 
to protect them from my tormentors. It was a dream, | realized, but | didn’t break free of its shadows 
for a long time. 


Ethel Sparks 
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HOME TOWN REUNION 


The wind blows agitated sage brush 
Down the lonely road 

Once clustered with travelers. 

The window shutters clash and clang, 
Awnings creak in the wind. 

Clear perspiration drops. 

Then rolls from my forehead 

As the heat scorches anything in sight. 
A dust devil whirls down a side road 
That leads to an old abandoned mine. 


The sun lowers slowly beyond the horizon; 
The moon is full, the town is empty. 


Steve Ladd 
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Gail Hochhalter 


Joe Gretsch 








Barbara Blumenstein 
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Liz Banholser 


U GENE 


While 

you're sitting at your table 
and | at mine 

as you're trying to figure out 
if you still matter 

using my eyes 

instead of my tongue 

I’ll try to say that: 


Your 

day and night dreams 
give way 

to transcient quilts 
with black and blue 
hollows. 

Spinning wool 

you 

make threads 

to repair 

holes 

but the results 

are illusions of vesture. 


Shadows 

of what could be 
follow 

as | offer to share 

my hackneyed blanket 
again. 


And you 

and | 

find warmth in silk 
sheets which 

shine 

and make patterns 

on the vastness inside. 


Outside 

we try to wrap them tightly 
around us 

as we lie back to back. 
And | think 

of new shapes 

and you 

take my hand; 

fingers 

telling me 

you're afraid. 


Rhoberta Michaels 





Sandy Creswell 
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Brian Harrison 


f GEOFFREY CHALCER. FATHERING- ENGLISH POETRY , ALTHOUGH HE 
WILUAM SHAKESPEARE WAITING ESSAYS FoR FRANCS BACOr WAS PROBABLY IN TTALY AT THE TIME. 





David Phillips 


WITH APOLOGIES TO CATULLUS 


She was so small 

With satiny grey fur 

And a soft nuzzling nose 

A comforting purr 

And a funny squeaky voice 
A little like the mice 

She sometimes stalked. 


Now she lies 

Under the pink peony 

Where once she sunned herself 
Sleepily regarded flies and such 
Sometimes pouncing on 
Unwary butterflies 

Or grasshoppers. 


Please, earth, press lightly on her 
She walked so gently on you. 


Doris R. Ferguson 
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The fence needs mending, said he. 


The sun is yellow and gold, and 


crimson and joy, said she. 


There are poles by the stream, he said. 
I'll get some. 


The flowers there skip and color 
your eyes, she said. 


It‘ll take quite a few. 
The sky look how blue! 
| love you, said he. 


| know it, said she. 
I’m glad. 


Donald Boone 


JAPANESE LANTERN 


From its stone-carved cage 

A soft light strained forward and 
Accidentally leaped 

Into my eyes. On that day 

| saw Amber, everywhere. 


Kathi Williams 





Doloras N. Spitzer 
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WHY EARS OF CORN POINT SKYWARD 


Once upon a time, long before the white man came to America life was very different for the Indian 
people who lived on the open plains. The Indians had to work very hard to have enough food for 
everyone. They also had to move from place to place to find enough animals to hunt for food. The 
Indian men hunted for food and the women and children raised crops to help feed the people during 
the long cold winters. Many of these plants were very different from what they are today. The most 
well-known plant was the Indian corn that was the main food supply. This precious food grew on the 
cornstalk, pointing down toward the ground as if ashamed to show its head. 


Out of the empty prairie that seemed to stretch unbroken to the horizon, there lived a small group 
of Indian people. Everyone in this tiny village had a certain job to do, that is everyone except a little 
girl of just three summers who was named Small Star. No other person had time to play with Small 
Star, to watch over her, except the watchful Sun God who looked down from his throne high in the 
bright blue sky during the hot summer days. 


One autumn day when most of the fieldwork was done, Small Star’s mother noticed her daughter 
sitting quietly under a nearby shade tree. She looked so unhappy that the woman decided to find an 
answer to the little girl’s problem. It wasn’t easy, but after hours of thought the mother had an idea. 
She left the task of grinding corn into flour and walked around looking for just the right materials to 
put into use. One of the places she stopped was the cornfield. She walked slowly down between the 
rows Carefully examining the precious ears until she found one that was shaped exactly right and had 
beautiful golden cornsilk hanging down from it. She removed the ear with care in order not to damage 
the stalk, then glancing back to make sure Small Star couldn’t see her, she took all the articles that 
she had gathered and worked with them until she had fashioned what looked very much like a tiny 
baby doll. When this was finished she returned to the tree where Small Star still sat looking out over 
the landscape. The large black eyes of the child watched her mother as she approached. She reached 
out her arms to take the doll that was now wrapped in a soft-dear-skin blanket. 

Small Star held the doll tenderly in her arms making soft cooing sounds that she had heard other 
mothers make to their tiny babies. She started to rock her new baby in the fashion of all mothers when 
comfort is needed. Suddenly she stopped, looked carefully at her baby, and looked questioningly at 
her mother. The next reaction of the child surprised the mother very much, because Small Star 
jumped up off the ground and ran back to the fields. She hurried down the rows, dropping the blanket 
as she ran. Small Star went from one plant to another looking for the exact stalk it had been taken 
from. When she finally located the plant, she tenderly replaced the ear back in the empty place on 
the stalk. She smoothed the husks back in its former shape as best she could, but in her haste Small 
Star didn’t notice that she had returned the ear upside down; the silk-like hair now pointed proudly 
toward the sky in defiance to all the ears that held their heads down. Small Star examined her han- 
diwork, making sure each husk was back in place; then she turned back, retracing her steps until she 
stood at her mother’s side. 


The Indian woman took Small Star’s hand, smiling down at her to let her know that she realized that 
the little girl was not willing to sacrifice even one ear of the winter food supply to make a simple toy. 

The Sun God was also watching all of these events from his vantage point in the cloudless sky 
and he, too, was aware of the wishes of the small child. He also had an eye for beauty so he could not 
help but notice the sunbeams as they bounced off the golden threads of baby-like hair on the 
misplaced ear of corn. His heart was very soft when it came to the happiness of children so he decided 
to give Small Star a special gift direct from all the gods. 


The next morning Small Star and her mother returned to the field to find it very different from what 
it had been. Each and every ear of corn had been turned skyward to toss its soft yellow strands of hair 
proudly in the light morning breeze. Instead of only one baby doll, the Sun God had given Small Star 
hundreds, and all of them, wrapped in their warm green blankets of husks, seemed to be waving hello 
as the wind caught and waved them gently on the cornstalks. 


Rosalee Johanson 
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TOUCHED BEFORE BREAKFAST 


Howled at the front door all last night. It stormed. 
appeared from, oh, wherever. 

The bitch, a lanky skeleton of a lab. 

Her four offspring were mutts 

Eyes dulled and sunken from hunger 


Couldn’t touch ‘em, the pups. 

She’d rumble fiercely way down 

inside, arch her bony spine, 

separate slightly sabery jaws. 

Funny though. 

Couldn’t touch her either. 

Head shy — 

She’d cower, dodge any hand. 

Rumbles would fall into merciful whines. 


| left them on the porch. 
Returned with milk and raw eggs. 
Cautiously, without daintiness 
She lapped the liquid. Looked up 
at me from time to time. 

Her eyes were grateful. 


The pups got none. They 
were still nursing, so it 
was o.k. They'd wait 


Up and off. They left 
me alone, my empty plate 
and dirty door mat and | was smiling. 


She looked back once as if to ask, ‘‘Tomorrow?” 


Shelley Mason 
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A VIGNETTE 


We stood on the pier, looking down at the birds scattered over the shining water. The big white 
gulls scooted and dove after the crusts and crackers that tourists tossed to them from above. They 
gobbled and squabbled and laughed at the mousy mallard hen who paddled alone, never getting a 
crust. 


We were startled when a fat, middle-aged man waddled up behind us. He carried a styrofoam tray 
piled high with french fries. ““Let’s see how this lands,” he suggested, dropping the tray over the 
railing. We watched, fascinated, as the food-laden tray plunged down, down, down, never spilling a 
single fry. 


The tray hit the green water with a smack. French fries spewed up in the air, landing to float on the 
surface of the water. 


The seagulls, alarmed by the noisy landing, slowly began to rise. Higher and higher they ascended, 
veering off to the right, wheeling, whirling, circling upward. The flock flew off, frightened by a tray of 
food they might have fought over and devoured. 


But the little mallard wasn’t frightened. She swam over to the floating tray and began to gorge 
herself on the french fries. 


Jane Stolz 
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Lon Johnson 
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A SOUTH PACIFIC ODYSSEY 


In the spring of 1956 | began a voyage that would take me to remote islands in the South Seas which 
until then had been only names in geography books to me. | had entered the Navy shortly after 
graduation. It was now April of the following year; | had just completed a course at the Navy Finance 
School in San Diego and was shipping out for my first tour of sea duty. 

We had a few days’ leave; then several of my classmates and | arrived at the Navy Receiving 
Station on Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay. After almost two weeks of waiting, we boarded an 
old Coast Guard seaplane at Alameda; fourteen grueling hours later we touched down at Honolulu. A 
haze-grey bus (everything seemed to be “haze grey” in thos days!) took us to the sprawling naval 
complex at Pearl Harbor, where my new ship, the McGinty, was stationed as part of the ‘‘pineapple 
fleet.” 


We emplaned at Hickam Air Force Base, just down the road from the Naval Base, and for the next 
several days island-hopped across the Pacific to Guam, the Philippines, Kwajalien, Eniwetok, finally 
arriving at Bikini. As the aircraft approached our destination, the scene was most impressive, like 
something out of a history book, yet real and alive. The view from 8,000 feet was spectacular! There 
was the striking beauty and tranquility of the Pacific Ocean, sparkling like millions of sapphires under 
the blazing tropical sun, from horizon to horizon, broken only by the hundreds of tiny islands and 
inlets which made up Bikini Atoll. As the plane descended, the many ships which before were mere 
dots became more distinguishable and | could see the McGinty anchored near one of the larger 
islands. 


We landed on a make-shift airstrip on the main island of the group known as Enu Island. A navy 
officer met the aircraft and unceremoniously ushered us into a nearby quonset hut. At that point we 
were given some instructions and other documents to read and sign, and were advised that we should 
surrender all cameras to the naval authorities, who would see that they were forwarded to our homes 
back in the states. All of this was quite a puzzle to a lad of 19; | really didn’t understand any of it. 
After the briefing was over, | picked up my seabag and headed for the beach, where | caught a landing 
craft out to the ship. After more than two weeks of tiring travel over much of the Pacific, | arrived 
aboard the USS MCGINTY, 1400 hours, 11 May 1956. 


Most of the first few days aboard were spent touring the ship and getting a feel for it. It was small 
and overage, and such creature comforts as there were seemed few and far between. Still, the crew 
seemed to be a tightly-knit bunch who more or less took care of one another. It was obvious after the 
first week aboard that the biggest burden was sheer boredom. Here we were, 5,000 miles from any 
type of civilization. We received fresh provisions about every three weeks. Working parties to load 
“stores” as they were called, worked from midnight to about 0400, since it was much too hot during 


the day to do much work of any type. Normal working hours were 0600 to 1200, otherwise known as 
“tropical hours.” 


Shortly after our arrival aboard, we received another briefing, this time from the ship’s executive 
officer. Lt. Harry Kester will remain in my mind forever! He was a grizzled old salt, who had risen 
from sopping oil in the bilges to an officer’s rank. He could no doubt out-drink, out-swear, and 
definitely out-shout anyone aboard. The old fellow had well over 30 years’ service. He told us that this 
was a very confidential project of which we were a part, and that as such our mail would be censored 
prior to being posted. It would not be much longer before everyone would understand why. 


Two weeks later, the entire task force of some dozen ships of varying types and sizes weighed 
anchor and put to sea. Our ship and larger destroyer were to patrol the perimeter of the task force as a 
security measure. A few days at sea, the captain came on the ship’s intercom system and told us that 
on the following morning, reveillie would go at 0330 rather than the usual time of 0500. We were to 
witness the first air drop in history of a hydrogen bomb! So, now we knew why all the secrecy. The 
next morning at 0330, just as he said, we were awakened, had coffee and pastry on the mess deck, and 
went to divisional quarters up on the main deck. We were instructed at that point to button up our 
sleeves (we had been previously told to wear long-sleeve shirts that day), tuck our pant-legs in our 
socks, and pull our white hats down over the back of the head and across the eyes. 


The countdown began over the loud-speaker... “‘H-hour minus 10 9 8, etc., all observers don 
protective goggles, all hands turn toward the ship’s structure and shield your eyes.” In a few seconds 
gale-force wind — a very hot wind. The word came over the speaker, ‘All hands brace for shock wave, 
shock wave will reach the ship in ten seconds...’’ When the pressure of the shock hit, the ship 
shuddered, creaking and groaning under the force. A few seconds later the sound wave passed with a 
great rumble. Then came the word, “All hands may now observe the shot.” We turned around ex- 
pectantly, perhaps fearfully, and to this day | can see it there on the horizon — a huge billowing cloud 
rising thousands of feet in the air, the mushroom spreading over th horizon. Where before there had 
been total blackness, it was now as bright as noon. The ominous cloud began to change color, first a 
bright white, then orange, red to a deep indigo, then darkness once again. 


Before returning to our home-port at Pearl Harbor in August, the crew would witness another eight 
or nine tests. It was fascinating and terrifying. It is said that we do this to maintain peace. 


Russ Dedman 


GLASS BALES =: 


Manzanita two a.m. 
our backs pushed and washed 
by wet Northern hands. 


Cold fingers force their way 
through the weave of our robes 
squeezing the warmth from our limbs. 


Rocks, slippery black turtle shells, 
border foam-covered sand 
strewn with debris. 


Lanterns catch crusted globes 
stranded by the hands that 
push us toward them along 
the silicone plain. 


John Lindsley 
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AUTUMN ON COPELAND CREEK 


| was a long ways from home when 
| got the news. 

The foothills were dark with pine 
And the peaks still held a cover 

Of last year’s snow. 

Down in the canyon, where | was, 
Nature knew better 

Aspen, scrub oak, mahogany — 
All drooped in almost-summer heat 
Their leaves yellowing and brittle. 

| packed a sandwich, peanut butter 
And pickles and, fly rod in hand, 

| followed the creek three miles 
Down to where she hurries 

To join the river. 


| leaned against the bridge, 
Watched the water and 

Waited for the ranger who usually 
Came by on Thursdays. 

He handed me a letter 

When he came and the can 

Of peanuts I’d asked him to buy. 
We talked awhile, of deer and 
Forest fires, and supplies for winter 


When the snow comes heavy and deep. 


Then he drove off. | started back 
Up the water-washed rocks, looking 
For a place in the shade where 

| could sit by the water 

To read my letter. 


Many the years since | last 

Saw you; held you; kissed you; 

Cried over you. You were once my 
Wife and we loved. Yet life 

Was not kind to us. | cannot 

Imagine life without you somewhere, 
Waiting, wondering. 

| tore the letter, written by a stranger 
With my daughter’s name, 

Into tiny, tiny scraps and sifted 
Them through my fingers into 

The water. They floated and 

Swirled down stream and | 

Watched until they were 

Gone. 


| wanted to catch you a trout, 
Knowing you liked them, but | only 
Had one fly and it had a broken 
Barb. So | gathered small rocks, 

And leaves, and threw them in, 

Too heavy of spirit to do 

Otherwise. 

When the shadows lengthened into 
Evening, | opened the can of peanuts 
And left them behind, spread on the rock 
Beside my sandwich. 


Diane Hankins 
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BOY-CHILD 


Small boy-child on the hard-dirt floor 
Plays in the shadow of his manhood; 
Shakes in hand camel bell of silver 
Which shines like infant-boy eyes. 


Small boy-child sleeps outstretched in sun; 
Whimpers as tree shade crosses him. 

His sleep is broken, wails of terror — 

Night dreams foretell the future. 


Diane Hankins 


| WISH YOU A POND 


FOR STONE SKIPPING 


Thoughts go skittering 

Like skipping stones on a pond. 

To sink. . hidden 

‘Til some windless day 

When the pond is still. . deep 

See those pebbles on the bottom? 
Pick them up. . .each shape each color 
Separate entities. . unseen 

When the surface is rough. 

SOm 

| wish you a pond for stone skipping. 
Unruffled 

That your stones 

May be 

Retrieved. 


Louise Osborne 
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THE JOGGING WOMAN 


| went jogging, dear, and as you'll recall, at your repeated suggestion. | do admit, and excuse us 
both, that it seemed the thing to do. You of course did say, and | agreed, that | wasn’t over the hill, but 
mired as | was at the back of the pack, could I have just missed the summit? 


| never much cared for the three mile lunch or all the organic hypocrites, but one has to stay in 
vogue. Friday the boss wore running shoes. It was time for a change of pace. 


If you don’t live longer, they said, you'll certainly live fuller. It will give you back your youth, they 
said. Runners make better lovers. 


So | was jogging, alone, struggling up and crashing down, aching from the warm up, boiling the 
juice of long practiced hedonism from my pores, praising leash laws and stepping around the signs of 
its abeyance, fearing the bounce of my stomach should it meet the fall of my chin, when | saw the 
jogging woman. 


With strides so long and low they seemed to float her above the earth, she crossed my path with a 
distant smile like an answered prayer for a second wind. That smile: One suspected she never stopped 
to tie her shoe, never spat or passed gas, and never perspired but with a springtime fragrance. Here | 
was pushing back the pain barrier, sending birds to flight with the rumbles of my progress, questing 
for the ecstasy beyond the agony, and there it was on the jogging woman’s face, bounded by dimples 
and cast in a bronze and glowing tan. Yes, | think it was the smile, for | have no bones to break with 
women’s liberation despite the passing over | bore in favor of the spinster Blumenthal, or the pains of 
watching Jessamine wag her tail to the top, for a man has to take it in stride. Yet, | do have a bit of 
pride, and whether as a vain grasp at dignity or in truth a learning experience, | turned to follow the 
jogging woman. 


Now the jogging woman was obviously a pro who had much to offer the inexperienced and made 
little attempt to hide it. Indeed she was quite compelling from the rear view, her long hair tied back in 
a pony tail and swishing back and forth across her posterior with every jog. It was nearly mesmerizing, 
the way her hair danced and wove from kidney to kidney with every jog-jog of her legs, the way her 
thighs quivered just the slightest bit with every slap of the pavement. 


Mesmerizing, but the point is I’d been so intensely involved in my study of the jogging woman from 
the moment of our meeting, ignoring if not forgetting my internal distress and inattentive to 
everything save her style, that | had lost all cognizance of my surroundings. | assumed she Was 
running ina circle, as runners generally do, which would bring us back to our starting point or at least 
past a familiar landmark, at which point | could sprint past her and turn toward home exhilarated with 
the exercise. It was a fair assumption: tracks tend toward round, or rather oval, and jogging around 
and around has created a certain syndrome in jogger behavior which despite its banality and 
idiosyncrasy, has some logic. Joggers most often travel in circles which run from right to left rather 


than vice versa, but aside from that oddity, jogging in circles is at least as convenient as it is habit 
forming. When a jogger changes into his gym shorts and jogs in a circle, he finds a change of clothes 
waiting at his point of departure. While it reeks of Pavlovian conditioning, it has distinct advantages 
over running with a pack on your back, the least of which is the absence of burden. One could be 
mistaken for an army recruiter or perhaps an ex-marine, which is social suicide in an otherwise or- 
dinary bourgeois neighborhood. For no one dares jog to L’Auberge and perspire on the carpet, pant in 
the maitre de’s face, or check his headband while mopping his brow on the drapes. Where could you 
carry your checkbook without risking serious abrasions? Joggers move in circles, change their clothes, 
and return to normal. 


It may seem odd that people go out and spend a few minutes, or an hour, or God knows all day, 
jogging around some great circle merely to arrive back at the point where they started, but none of us 
are going anywhere anyway, they say. Dust to dust and all that, and it’s not where you go that counts, 
but how you get there. 


But enough philosophy. | hadn’t before set eyes on the jogging woman, and for all | knew she might 
be defying convention and running in a line instead of a circle. That would be physically impossible 
on around planet were it not for the shortness of life in relation, but | had no idea what the jogging 
woman might think, or know, or try to do. She might not even understand what | meant and take it as 
an insult if | asked her if she was running in a circle, since of course it is possible to run a rectangle, 
a hexagon, or perhaps even an equilateral triangle, all of which would be much easier to compute 
distancewise since pi would be unnecessary in the equation, but | had to take the chance. Truthfully, | 
was afraid of the jogging woman because every once in a while she would tug down the leg of her 
ever so tight shorts where a white crescent of buttocks was escaping and glance back at me as if | 
might be transgressing upon her private domains. It was probably just understandable curiosity about 
the fellow following her with such slothful determination, but | admit that a bit of paranoia grew even 
as my vigor faded: What if she was actually jogging TO somewhere? And me without a dime, heaven 
forbid | should have to call you anyway after all the rigamarole, and could you even find me since | 
didn’t know myself where | was. Or would her husband Mr. Universe give me a ride home after 
pummeling me for indiscretions of fancy? Or would he laugh at the very idea? 


However, | sucked it up as a runner might say, or got my second wind. It may even be, and please 
don’t misunderstand, that | was “high,” for joggers do achieve a certain elevated mental state after a 
long jog because of some chemical the body releases into the blood stream to keep you going or for 
some equally fiendish reason, for at about that time everything acquired a blue happy tint and | in- 
creased my pace. In order not to violate her prior right to this circle — should she choose to exercise 
it — | settled, panting very hard as | remember, despite the exhilaration, into a pace beside yet 
slightly behind her, and stammered in between gasps: ‘Do you always run this route?” Having been 
reasonably well seasoned in jogger jargon by lunchroom braggarts, | knew joggers often called a 
circle a route especially after it had been run several times, and | was hoping not to insult her by 
calling her route a circle. 
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Being of a different camp, however, she smiled at me and spoke with a voice so easy | wondered at 
just how many miles those lithe legs had carried her over the years. “Oh,” she said, “Is this a route?” 


| began to tell her between gasps that, yes, runners and joggers alike, of which | was the latter and 
just beginning although not without reasonable knowledge of the subject, quite often called the 
circles, rectangles, triangles, and parallelograms they travel routes, particularly if they travel them 
often, but she interrupted in a timorous voice, ‘| didn’t know this was a route.” 


| began to tell her that if she hadn’t run this way before, and since | hadn’t run in any particular way 
before, it needn’t be called a route unless some more earnest runner had so dubbed it unknown to us, 
when she cut me off saying: ‘I never run routes.” 


And | began to exclaim about a jogger never jogging a route, and ask how did she ever manage to 
get home, when she said, “Oh, my. We should stop for dinner so you could tell me more about this 
route because I’m not of a mind to run a route, and if that is what I’ve inadvertently been doing, and | 
assure you it is inadvertent, | should like to correct the matter as soon as possible.” 


So we stopped to dinner at L’Auberge, which lo and behold appeared beneath the trees in front of 
us, and although the maitre de frowned upon our costume, he accepted her ex-husband’s American 
Express which she produced from clever hiding, and seated us to her and my own satisfaction behind 
a potted palm in the non-smoking section. We discussed life, ex-spouses, and jogging routes over a 
surprisingly good ovo-lacto-vegetarian dinner disdaining to the waiter’s dismay the suggestion of 
prime rib and insulting him, I’m sure, with our request for an extra set of cloth napkins to mop our 
brows. 


She explained to me that there was no way to experience the essence of life if one always jogged a 
route no matter what shape it had, because— and | agreed— what counts is what you feel and not 
what you've got. If you're going ‘’to,” the joy is ‘‘there” instead of on the way, she said: it’s the dif- 
ference between love and orgasm. 


She has a beautiful philosophy. 


Right now we are somewhere in Nebraska and the chauffeur is preparing lunch of fresh fruit and 
muffins from the store in the trunk of the rented car. The jogging woman is doing her yoga exercises 
on a blanket spread in the field and I’m writing this note because | don’t believe my jog shall ever turn 
back your way, Marge, since that would complete the circle and therefore route and | just can’t have 
that any more or how could | find the true essence of life? So please tell the kids, dear, that while the 
jogging woman and | can never be sure, because to be sure would amount to having a direction which 
would be tantamount to following a route, which we just can’t have, we should be passing through 
Buenos Aires just about the time they grow up. The jogging woman says she'd love to meet them, if 
they don’t mind running along. 


Thomas A. Grant 
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ONE OF THOSE DAYS 


The well-known saying ‘It’s been one of those days” fits the day | registered for college. Blinded by 
stubborn determination, | blundered from one folly into another. 


The morning started off badly. To begin with, the bathtub spigot broke off in my hand, gushing 
streams of water in such abundance as to make Old Faithful look timid. This drenching disaster was 
complicated when | forgot where the main turnoff valve was. | waded through the deluge, 
desperately trying to replace the spigot, which, incidently, is impossible when gallons of water are 
splashing in your face. 


At last, | remembered the turnoff was down in the basement. | rushed outside and around to the 
basement door. There | stood, dumfounded, for piled against the door was the cord of firewood | had 
had delivered yesterday. | began flinging chunks of wood in every direction, frantically trying to clear 
a path to the door. Then, with an unexpected composed wisdom, my twelve year old calmly said, 
‘‘Mom, why don’t you go get your robe and I'll go through the basement window.” In my haste, | had 
paid no attention to how | was clothed. Realizing | only had shortie pajamas on, | tried to retrieve a 
semblance of dignity while | told him that was a good idea and would he please hurry. 


With that disaster under control, | faced my next hurdle: fixing my hair. My unplanned shower had 
taken its toll. My hair hung in dripping strands about my face. Saying to hell with it, | tied a scarf over 
the soggy mess and pretended to look fresh from the beauty shop. After grabbing my purse | hurried 
out the door. As | raced down the steps the handle of my purse caught on the porch rail, broke, and 
sent the contents flying. Now everyone knows, dogs have a tendency to seek yards other than their 
own for leaving their body waste. Our neighbor’s pup certainly follows this rule, for | spotted my 
lipstick and wallet embedded in puppy’s present! 


Surviving this added calamity, | headed for Astoria wondering what | had done to deserve this day’s 
events. Fate placed me behind a school bus, and | was compelled to stop at least twenty times in 
about the same number of minutes. At last | was granted a clear stretch for passing. | pressed down 
the accelerator and immediately | heard a loud snap — the gas pedal went to the floor as though 
sucked there by a powerful vacuum cleaner. No matter how many times | lifted the pedal with my toe 
it would return to its flattened position, “Why me, Lord,” | muttered as | maneuvered the car to the 
side of the road. | sat there in bewilderment, wondering what would happen next. 


Soon, a kind commuter stopped and offered me a ride. | gladly accepted. She let me off at the 
bottom of Sixteenth Street. From there | faced a long uphill trek, for | couldn’t afford a cab. Twenty- 
five minutes later, my feet swollen from tramping uphill in new shoes, tired and sweaty, | entered the 
college — certainly not the grand entrance | had planned on making. 


After calling a service station and extracting a promise of quick service to my car, | ventured forth, 
searching for the registration desk. | didn’t know the layout of the school, so | followed a man who 
looked like he knew where he was going. Unfortunately, he was headed in the opposite direction | 
wanted, but | didn’t discover this till | was in the bowels of the school, hopelessly lost. After being 
given directions, | still couldn’t find my way out of the maze of hallways, corners, and doors. | 


meandered about till spotting a sign reading ‘register here.” Breathing a sigh of relief, | joined other 
confused amateurs milling about. 


At this point, most people would have found their way back to bed. But, stubbornly, | kept going, 
unaware that the worst was yet to come. 


With registration nearly completed, | found myself standing at the end of a long line, waiting with 
others to get a student number. Without this specific number the registration process is stilled. | 
waited and waited, slowly inching my way toward the lady with the magic number. Minutes seemed 
hours, for | was having difficulty standing still — my kidneys, brimful beyond conception, causing 
pain in my lower back, | was at last granted my turn with the number lady. With superhuman strength 
— | say superhuman, because the dam was about to break and flood those around me — | tightened 
the appropriate muscles, hoping to delay the inundation, and mustered a weak smile. As | was about 
to speak, the lady said, ““What’s your number, honey?” 


“No!” | wailed silently. “It just couldn’t be. Someone please tell me I’m not in the wrong line.” | 
stared at her in disbelief. In her ignorance of my physical turmoil she rudely told me to move over to 
the next line. Move over? If you have ever been a victim of full kidneys you know moving is the last 
thing you care to do. My dilemma offered two choices: one, | could stand perfectly still till the surge 
momentarily receded, or, | could walk with geisha girl steps to the nearest bathroom, empty coffee 
can, bush, sandbox, or whatever presented itself as a relief receptacle. | rejected both. Flinging dignity 


and class to the winds, | ran — scrambling for alleviation before trailing evidence that would give 
away my secret. 


With my inner tsunami spent, | slunk out of the door, humiliated, hoping no one would pay at- 
tention to the back of me. | was grateful to see my car in the college parking lot, but my gratitude 
quickly vanished when | glanced at the bill left under the wiper: $58.73. 


While driving home, visions of prying off my shoes and soaking my poor misshapen feet raced 
through my mind. | dreamed of sitting in quiet solitude, a stiff drink in my hand, relaxing, and con- 
vincing myself the plaguing catastrophies were over. 


WRONG!! Upon opening the front door | was greeted by my four children, all talking at once. One 
told me the electricity was shut off for not paying the bill. Another exclaimed, ‘Mom, | forgot to tell 
you | invited a bunch of the guys over for dinner tonight.” The other two were vigorously debating 
who was responsible for dropping the jar of jelly that was at this moment spreading across the my 
kitchen floor. 


What began as a small smile, advanced to a low snicker, grew to a chuckle, and became a horse 
laugh. Glad to be home? Sure, why not. After all it was “just one of those days.” 


Linda M. Ball 
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— about the cover — 


Gyotaku (ghio-taku) is a Japanese art of fish printing that was developed in 160 A.D. Translated 
literally gyotaku means fish trophy. Because no one in Japan kills anything in nature except for self- 
preservation, a fisherman could not simply stuff a fish he caught for a trophy; instead he made a 


gyotaku print. 


Gyotaku began as an art form but since it is an extremely accurate method of reproducing every 
detail of a fish, Japanese scientists have adopted it as a means of establishing permanent records of 
their native fish species. 


There are two methods of making gyotaku. In the direct method the ink is first applied to the 
surface of the fish with a small brush, and a sheet of paper is then pressed gently onto it so as to 
transfer the inked impression of the fish to the paper, as with a woodcut. In the indirect method the 
paper is placed on the un-inked fish, moistened slightly, so that it softens to fit the contours of the 
fish, and is then allowed to dry. Next, ink or pigment, which has been absorbed on a cotton-tipped 
stick covered with silk or another lint-free material, is applied by gently stroking the paper until the 
outlines of the fish appear on it. 


Suitable paper is particularly important. It must be pliable enough to be molded to the contours of 
the fish and strong enough to resist tearing when moistened with ink. Fine cottons or linens can also 
provide excellent results. 


Now the fish must be considered: it should be freshly caught and undamaged, at least on one side. 
Any mucus must be gently washed off the surface, and excess moisture should be removed with a lint- 
free cloth. 


Gyotaku has made substantial progress in late years with Japanese artists and craftsmen helping to 
promote it. Newspapers in Japan sponsor national competitions, and winning entries are sent on 
exhibition tours throughout the country. Gyotaku even has its own association — Gyotaku-Nu-Kai, or 
Fish Print Friends. 


Susan Traynor 
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